CHAPTER XVIII

INSULATING ARMATURE  PUNCHINGS  AND  LAMINATIONS  IN  GENERAL

PRACTICE varies widely as regards the means employed for
insulating laminations from one another. In the early days
thin paper was employed, but this was an expensive method as
regards both material and labour. Some manufacturers even now
employ ordinary shellac varnish, but this is altogether unsuitable,
since not only does shellac varnish absorb moisture, but it softens
at moderate temperature, and also crumbles to powder in the
course of time, and the more rapidly the greater the vibration to
which it is subjected. Another practice is to oxidise the surface
of the plates, the oxidisation being accomplished by the use of
acids and their fumes.

The most general practice nowadays is to coat the surface with
a quick-drying Japan varnish. Care should be taken to select a
varnish that will not soften under heat, nor crumble with heat
and age.

The laminations may be passed between a pair of rollers, of
which the lower one is immersed part way in the varnish, which it
carries to the upper roller, and the laminations passing between
them become coated on both surfaces with the varnish. After
leaving the rolls, a long endless chain carries the plates over a
series of hot blast pipes, so perforated that the air impinges on the
surfaces to be dried. The plates are finally deposited in a suitable
receptacle at the other end. An apparatus for the purpose is
shown in fig. 105. The plates may be passed successively through
a number of coating rollers. They should finally be powdered with
French chalk, which gives an extremely fine coating of mineral
insulation, increasing the efficiency, and preventing the plates
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